As  the  Northwest  summer  ripens  to  shades  of  gold 
and  dark  green,  our  gardens  may  slip  into  a 
period  of  somnolence.  Some  may  welcome  the 
quiet.  Others  wish  for  some  color  to  tide  them  over  until 
the  fireworks  of  fall. 

Flowering  shrubs  for  this  interlude  are  a  surprisingly 
varied  and  interesting  group.  The  scarcity  of  many  in 
^^ardens  has  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  few  gardens  are 
^Banted  in  the  heat  and  dryness  of 
summer.  In  spring,  nurseries 
swarm  with  customers  in  a 
planting  mood  and,  in 
response,  are  awash  in 
seasonal  color.  Late 
summer  finds  the 
nurseries  com¬ 
paratively  drab, 
since  most  of 
their  custom¬ 
ers  are  home 
watering, 
harvesting,  or 
vacationing. 

For  some 
shrubs, 

August  and 
September 

are  only  part  of  a  long  blooming  season.  If  their  faded 
flowers  are  removed  and  the  plants  watered  as  needed, 
many  will  carry  their  color  into  fall. 

Abelias  ( Abelia  x  grandiflora  and  A.  ‘Edward  Goucher’) 
ovide  not  only  good  flower  color  in  late  summer  but 
kod  foliage  and  form  all  year.  Small  leaves  glitter  from 
gracefully  arched  branches,  accompanied  by  half-inch  bells 
of  white  or  pale  lilac  pink  from  August  into  fall.  Metallic 
purple  sepals  outlast  the  blooms,  giving  color  into  winter. 


Abelias  are  fast  and  easy,  but  appreciate  warmth  and  shelter 
in  cold  spots. 

The  Ceanothus  have  their  glory  days  in  spring,  but 
some  catch  a  second  wind  in  late  summer  or  fall.  A  few 
bloom  only  then.  Among  the  latter  are  C.  ‘Autumnal  Blue’,  a 
British  hybrid  nearly  unknown  here.  It  bears  open  clusters 
of  sky  blue  flowers  on  a  large  evergreen  that  Hillier’s 
Manual  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  calls  “possibly  the 
hardiest  evergreen  hybrid  Ceanothus”. 
Shouldn’t  we  be  trying  it? 

Scarcely  any  more 

common  are  the 
C.  x.  delilianus 
hybrids.  These 
are  crosses  of 
the  deciduous 
C.  americanus 
and  C.  ceruleus, 
from  Mexico. 
All  are  six  to 
eight-foot, 
sprawling 
deciduous  plants 
with  large  leaves  of  soft 
grayish  green  and  gener¬ 
ous,  airy  panicles  of  blue,  white,  or  pink 
blooms.  Best  known  is  ‘Gloire  de 
Versailles’,  in  powder  blue,  but  the  pink  ‘Marie  Simon’  is 
also  very  nice.  These  all  need  sun  and  good  drainage. 

More  blue  can  be  had  from  the  hardy  plumbago  or 
leadwort,  Ceratostigma.  These  are  sprawling  plants  with 
bristly  stems  and  leaves  that  blush  red  as  the  inch-wide 
flowers  of  gentian  blue  open  in  August.  The  plants  are 
hardy,  but  usually  die  back  some  in  winter. 

For  playful  color  ensembles,  few  plants  can  top  the 
glorybower,  Clerodendron  trichotomum.  The  pendant  August 
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flowers  of  this  small  deciduous  tree  are  white  with  a  rose- 
red  calyx.  They  are  luxuriously  perfumed.  By  fall,  the  calyx 
has  opened  into  a  star  holding  a  gleaming  turquoise  berry. 
Abundant  clusters  of  these,  hanging  beneath  attractive 
triangular  leaves,  make  this  one  of  the  great  garden 
showstoppers. 

The  Clethras  are  gaining  a  small  following  here,  and  a 
look  at  them  in  August  shows  why.  Quietly  handsome 
foliage,  with  allusions  to  the  deciduous  azaleas,  is  the 
setting  for  long,  arching  spikes  of  fragrant,  beautifully 
detailed  white  flowers.  Airy  seed  clusters  follow,  ripening 
against  the  yellow  and  scarlet  of 
the  autumn  leaves.  Only  C.  alnifolia, 
a  six  to  ten-foot  shrub,  is  much 
grown,  but  C.  monostachya,  with 
eight-inch  leaves  and  even  longer 
racemes,  is  the  most  exciting  hardy 
species. 

The  rarity  of  the  mint  bush 


The  rarity  of  the  mint  bush 
(Elsholtzia  stauntonii) 
is  hard  to  understand  ” 


( Elsholtzia  stauntonii )  in  gardens  is  hard  to  understand.  Its 
crisply  veined  leaves  smell  of  creme-de-menthe,  and  the 
rosy  purple  flower  spikes  show  color  from  August  to 
November.  The  two  to  four-foot  plants  combine  delight¬ 
fully  with  late  asters  and  anemones.  They  are  drought- 
hardy,  but  are  larger  and  longer  blooming  with  water. 


Heaths  are  cornerstones  of  the  winter  garden,  but  less 
appreciated  for  hot  weather  color.  The  Cornish  heath  ( Erica 
vagans)  makes  a  foot-high  mound  topped  in  August  and 
September  with  conical  spikes  of  flowers  in  rose,  pink  or 
white.  Corsican  heath  (E.  terminalis )  grows  shoulder-high, 
with  stiff  twigs  in  broom-like  masses.  These  are  tipped 
with  lilac  flowers  in  mid  and  late  summer  while  below 
them,  at  the  end  of  last  year’s  growth,  is  a  zone  of  rust- 
colored  seed  capsules  and  again,  below  these,  the  silvered 
capsules  of  the  year  before.  Interesting  architecture  for  the 
dry  border. 

More  exotic  blooms  again,  these  curiously  tinged  with 
Victorian  nostalgia,  come  from  the  hardy  hibiscus.  Only 
one  species,  H.  syriacus  is  common.  This  shrub  or  small  tree 
with  distinctive,  sharply-lobed  leaves  opens  flaring  funnels 
of  white,  rose,  lilac  blue,  or  cerise,  usually  with  contrasting 
eyes.  Exotic  appearances  notwithstanding,  the  plant  is 
hardy  even  into  the  Midwest. 

A  larger  and  more  glamorous  relation,  H.  sinosyriacus,  is 
under  trial  in  our  area  after  rave  reviews  in  England.  It  has 
larger,  grayish  leaves  and  wider  flowers.  Colors  so  far  have 
been  limited  to  lilac  or  white  with  a  dark  red  eye. 

Hypericums  are  unstinting  with  their  golden  blooms. 
One,  H.  inodorum  ‘Elstead’,  is  especially  colorful.  Not  only 
does  it  bloom  full  speed  all  summer,  but  by  August  the 
early  flowers  have  become  bright  red  seed  capsules.  The 
cheerful  red  and  yellow  makes  an  appealing  display  well 
into  fall.  The  two-foot  shrub  is  partly  evergreen. 

Beautiful  evergreen  foliage  would  be  reason  enough  to 
rescue  Itea  ilicifolia  from  obscurity.  But  in  August  the 
glossy,  oval,  holly-toothed  leaves  serve  as  a  backdrop  for 
delicate,  foot-long  streamers  of  minute,  pale  green  flowers. 
This  polished  shrub,  which  may  reach  ten  feet  tall,  needs 
shelter  and  shade. 

The  exotic  blooms  of  Franklinia  alatamaha  come  with  a 
fascinating  history.  This  deciduous  camellia  relative  has 

been  unknown  in  the  wild  since 
shortly  after  its  discovery  in 
Georgia  in  the  1790’s.  The 
Franklinia  opens  its  fragrant, 
creamy  blooms  from  big,  globular 
buds  against  the  brightening  glow 
of  autumn  color  in  its  handsome 
leaves.  The  show  runs  from 


August  into  November.  Give  this  large  shrub  or  small  tree 
a  warm,  sunny  spot. 

Crape  Myrtles  [Lager stroemia),  summer  stars  of  southern 
gardens,  deserve  more  notice  in  our  region.  True,  in  the 
absence  of  sweltering  heat,  they  struggle  to  bloom,  but  the 
plants  are  hardy  and  handsome.  Their  bark  peels  in  shades 
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of  cream,  gray,  tan  and  purple;  small,  glossy,  round  leaves 
are  aglow  in  strawberry  and  vermillion  in  fall.  The  small, 
ruffled  flowers  in  generous  clusters  will  eventually  open, 
usually  in  September,  on  plants  in- reasonably  hot  exposures. 
It  is  a  show  worth  waiting  for.  Colors  range  from  white  and 
lilac  to  spectacular  pinks,  reds  and  purples.  When  these 
collide  later  with  the  autumn  foliage, 
the  fireworks  are  dazzling. 

Hillier’s  calls  Lespedeza  thunbergii 
one  of  the  best  autumn  flowering 
shrubs.  Despite  this  endorsement, 
this  sprawling  shrub  of  the  pea 
family  remains  rare  in  our  gardens.  It 
dies  back  to  a  woody  base  in  winter, 
but  manages  to  put  forth  a  fountain 

of  four  to  six-foot  stems  each  year.  In  September,  or  earlier 
in  our  climate,  these  are  bent  over  with  long  terminal 
panicles  of  fuchsia-pink  flowers.  The  dainty  trifoliate  leaves 
turn  from  blue-green  to  yellow  afterwards.  Lespedezas  are 
easily  grown  in  any  sunny  spot. 


The  Franklinias  show  runs 
from  August  into  November . 


These  dog  days  may  be,  to  some,  a  welcome  respite 
from  the  tidal  wave  of  rhododendrons  washing  over  our 
landscape  for  months.  For  those  who  never  get  their  fill  of 
these  Northwest  kingpins,  there  is  R.  auriculatum.  This  is  no 
second-rate  stand-in.  The  statuesque  dome  of  grandly 
displayed,  foot-long  leaves  opens  its  massive  trusses  of 

white  or  rosy  flowers  in  August. 
It  is  not  only  sumptuous  to  look 
at,  but  richly  fragrant  as  well. 

There  are  still  more  blues 
to  cool  our  gardens  at  the  end 
of  summer.  This  uncommon 
flower  color  is  beautifully 
supplied  by  the  Chaste  Tree 
(Vitex  agnus-castus).  Another 

rarity  that  deserves  better,  this  large  shrub  makes  a  hand¬ 
some  umbrella  of  grayish,  palmately  compound  leaves. 
These  are  the  perfect  setting  for  the  erect  spikes  of  peri¬ 
winkle  blue  flowers  opening  in  August  and  September. 

This  is  another  plant  that  needs  coaxing  with  heat  and  dry 
soil  to  bloom  well. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  late 
summer  flower  season.  We  have  passed  by  the  fuchsias, 
hydrangeas  and  countless  roses,  still  flowering  full  speed 
through  the  period,  and  plants  such  as  eucryphia  and 
magnolia,  which  are  rightly  trees.  Still  others  that  may  be 
fickle  or  tender,  such  as  abutilon,  Phygelius,  and  many 
hebes,  make  late  summer  color  in  congenial  locations. 
Throw  in  late  perennials  -  anemones,  chrysanthemums, 
colchicums,  Perovskia,  and  so  on  -  and  we  have  an  ample 
supply  of  color  for  these  languid  days. 


Michael  Lee  is  a  landscape  architect  and  owner  of  Colvos  Creek 
Nursery  on  Vashon  Island.  He  is  writing  a  book  on  drought- 
hardy  landscaping  for  the  Northwest. 


Illustrations  by  Michael  Lee. 
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Lilies  for  Everyone 


by  Dianna  Gibson 

uring  the  muggy  days  of 
midsummer,  nothing  quite 
surpasses  the  allure  of  relaxing 
expanses  of  foliage,  highlighted  by 
delicate-looking  blooms  of  pastel- 
colored  lilies. 

For  the  gardener  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Liliums  and  their  hybrids 
are  surprisingly  easy  to  grow.  Prefer¬ 


ring  cool  temperatures  for  the  under¬ 
ground  bulb  and  dancing  rays  of 
golden  light  for  the  blooms,  lilies  can 
be  grown  most  anywhere  there  is 
good  drainage.  Ideal  conditions 
would  include  either  bright  indirect 
light  or  full  sun.  Expect  to  stake 
taller-growing  varieties  only  if  there 
is  less  than  four  hours  of  direct  sun, 


or  if  they  are  shaded  by  deep  woods 
or  a  structure  for  most  of  the  day. 
Depending  on  the  variety  chosen, 
you  can  have  lilies  flowering  from 
early  May  through  late  August  and, 
sometimes,  into  September. 

All  lily  bulbs  are  perennials;  they 
prefer  slightly  acid,  well-drained 
soil.  In  areas  of  the  country  where 
temperatures  are  consistently  above 
90  degrees,  plant  in  dappled  shade 
or  where  the  hot  afternoon  sun  is 
blocked.  In  the  Puget  Sound  region, 
where  summer  temperatures  rarely 
exceed  the  mid-eighties,  orientals 
require  little  care.  Plant  in  full  sun 
or  light  shade  with  good  air  circula¬ 
tion  and  good  drainage.  If  you  have 
heavy  clay  soil,  raised  beds  are  the 
answer. 

Rock-filled  garden  sites  or 
windy  areas  can  be  a  good  place  to 
grow  lilies.  The  rocky  soil  assures 
good  drainage  and  a  constant  wind 
will  help  dry  the  foliage  after 
irrigation  or  heavy  rain.  Don’t  worry 
about  the  stems  or  flowers  breaking 
in  the  wind.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  lilies  in  the  world  are 
grown  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California.  As  the  plant 
grows,  the  stem  adapts  to  the  local 
condition.  Gale  force  winds  gener¬ 
ally  do  not  damage  either  the  stem 
or  the  flowers. 

• Lilies  are  perfect  on 
decks,  patios,  and  glass- 
enclosed  areas. 

Oriental  Hybrids 

The  fragrant  Oriental  Hybrids 
produce  some  of  the  most  exotic  and 
showy  flowers  in  the  plant  kingdom. 
Indeed,  casual  observers  will  often 
mistake  the  blooms  for  orchids. 

They  delight  the  eye  and  tickle  the 
nose  with  spicy  fragrance  during 


Illustration  courtesy  of  Timber  Press,  Portland,  Oregon  and  B.T.  Batsford.  Great  Britain. 
From  The  Lilies  of  China,  by  Stephen  G.  Haw,  ©  Stephen  G.  Haw,  1986.  All  rights  reserved. 
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July  and  August.  The  most  popular 
Oriental  in  the  world  today  is 
‘Casablanca’  with  ten-inch  wide, 
pristine-white  blooms.  Forced  into 
flowering  during  the  winter  months, 
individual  stems  sell  for  up  to  thirty 
dollars  each  in  New  York  City.  The 
demand  for  this  sweetly-scented, 
sparkling  white  flower  in  the  home 
garden  is  just  as  great,  especially  in 
“all-white”  landscape  plans.  For  less 
than  the  cost  of  two  “florist”  lilies  in 
New  York  City,  you  can  have  a  dozen 
bulbs  to  enjoy  flowers  year  after  year. 

• Lilies  are  drought 
tolerant,  and  many  are 
sweetly-scented. 


artagon  Lilies 

ne  of  the  oldest  known  and  most 
widely  cultivated  Lilium  species  is 
Lilium  martagon.  There  are  plantings  of 
martagon  in  Europe  nearly  one 
hundred  years  old.  They  grow  best 
with  lime  added  to  the  soil  in  areas 
where  the  pH  is  quite  acidic,  and  are 
most  graceful  in  dappled  afternoon 
shade.  Especially  choice  are  the  waxy, 
pure  white  flowers  of  L.  martagon 
album.  Once  established,  their  four- 
foot  stems  can  carry  up  to  twenty  or 
thirty  fragrant  unspotted  blossoms.  All 
martagon,  species  or  hybrids,  often 
take  a  full  season  to  settle  in,  but  once 
established  can  seed  freely  into  large 
colonies.  The  homestead  of  Jan  de 
Graaff,  of  Oregon  Bulb  Farm  fame, 
had  a  large  colony  of  yellow  L. 
martagon  x  ‘Paisley  Hybrids’  growing 
wild  over  the  hill  where  the  scrap 
from  harvest  was  discarded.  Damaged 
bulbs,  broken  scales,  roots,  and  field 
irt  was  allowed  to  fall  freely  off  the 
nveyer  belts  for  years  and  the 
martagons  thrived.  Take  a  little  extra 
time  preparing  the  garden  site  with 
extra  humus  to  loosen  the  soil,  and 
enjoy  their  delicate  beauty  and  light 
fragrance  for  a  lifetime. 


Container-Grown  Bulbs 

Many  people  have  only  limited  areas 
of  garden  space,  but  lilies  are  perfect 
on  decks,  patios,  and  glass-enclosed 
areas.  Plastic  pots  vs.  clay  pots  is  only 
a  matter  of  preference.  Both,  along 
with  wood,  concrete,  and  copper- 
lined  containers  are  good.  It  is 
essential  to  choose  the  proper  plant¬ 
ing  medium.  Lilies  require  good 
drainage  all  year  and  are  never 
completely  dormant,  even  in  winter. 
Excessive  moisture  in  the  potting  soil 
plus  sub-freezing  temperatures  are 
sure  death  to  any  containerized  plant 
over  winter.  You  can  take  the  bulbs 
out  of  their  pots  for  the  winter  and 
plant  into  the  garden,  but  do  not  bury 
pot  and  all,  or  the  bulbs  will  rot.  You 
may  store  potted  lilies  above  ground 
and  throw  an  insulating  blanket  of 
mulch  over  the  pots  to  avoid  the 
“freeze-thaw”  cycle.  Use  a  good  grade 
of  commercial  potting  soil  and  mix  it 
half  and  half  with  perlite  or  very 
coarse,  washed  sand. 

Pots  should  be  at  least  eight- 
inches  deep.  All  containers,  including 
whiskey  “half  barrels”,  need  multiple 
drainage  holes.  (Note:  use  a  powerful 
drill  on  barrels,  the  oak  bottoms  are 
thick!)  Use  one  gallon  of  soil  per 
mature  bulb.  Due  to  a  larger  soil 
mass,  barrels  can  easily  support  a 
dozen  Oriental  bulbs,  plus  trailing 
annuals  or  shallow-rooted  perennials. 
Smaller  bulbs  require  less  space  and 
can  be  more  closely  planted.  L. 
martagon  can  be  grown  in  containers 
but  they  prefer  to  be  left  undisturbed 
in  the  garden.  Plant  taller  lily  variet¬ 
ies  in  the  center,  and  turn  the  pots 
one  quarter  turn  each  week  or  so  in 
order  to  keep  the  sun  exposed  to  all 
sides. 

•Proper  planting  time  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  late  October 
through  mid-December. 


Care  and  Reward 

Water  only  when  the  soil  begins  to 
feel  dry  one  inch  under  the  soil 
surface.  Lilies  store  moisture  in  their 
bulbs;  overwatering  causes  the  lower 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  fall. 

Spread  one  teaspoon  of  5-10-10 
fertilizer  around  the  base  of  each 
emerging  stem  in  the  spring  and 
again  just  before  flowering.  Diluted 
fish  fertilizer  is  beneficial  as  well  as 
manure  “tea”  or  nutrient  sprays. 

Try  a  few  lilies  in  your  land¬ 
scape.  They  are  drought-tolerant, 
come  up  year  after  year  to  set  a 
dramatic  stage,  and  many  are 
sweetly  scented.  Best  of  all,  your 
friends  and  neighbors  will  be 
amazed  that  you  can  grow  such 
exotic-looking  plants  outdoors. 
Proper  planting  time  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  late  October  through 
mid-December.  Choose  a  well- 
drained  site  with  at  least  a  half  day 
of  sun,  amend  the  soil  with  organic 
material,  and  plant  as  soon  as  bulbs 
arrive.  You  will  begin  to  enjoy  their 
exquisite  blooms  and  heavenly 
fragrance  the  very  first  summer. 

Dianna  Gibson,  and  her  husband  Bob,  own 
B&D  Lilies,  Port  Townsend,  Washington,  a 
specialized  nursery  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation 
of  long-lasting  lily  hybrids  for  the  home  garden. 
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Fern<d 


Green  Jewels 


Much  as  I  prefer  to  consider  ferns  as  the  primary 
plants  in  the  landscape  with  “other”  plants  be 
they  trees,  shrubs,  ground  covers,  or  bulbs  as 
companions,  I  have  agreed  to  look  at  the  role  ferns  can  play 
as  companions  to  flowering  plants. 

As  non-flowering  plants,  they  do  indeed  contribute  to 
the  overall  beauty  and  design  of  the  garden.  One  of  the 
most  important  functions  their  greenery  offers  is  to  unify 
color  masses,  pulling  the  reins  of  competing  flower  shows 
into  a  visual  whole  with  a  basic  substrata  of  green.  Much  as 
a  lawn  can  set  off  a  flamboyant  border,  so  ferns  within  a 
planting  can  give  the  eye  rest  and  design  coherence. 

In  addition,  the  contribution  of  the  fern  is  essentially 
the  opposite  of  the  flowering  plant.  With  most  perennials, 
flowers  are  the  essence  of  their  existence.  They  are  antici¬ 
pated,  enjoyed,  and  then  gone.  Then,  for  the  rest  of  the 


Adiantum  aleuticum 


year  we  are  left,  for  better  or  worse,  with  the  plant’s  foliage 
which,  forgive  me,  can  on  occasion  be  unsightly.  On  the 
other  hand,  ferns  are  grown  for  their  foliage  which  should 
look  as  good  in  early  fall  as  it  does  when  first  unfurling  in 
the  spring. 

Ferns  should  be  selected  for  their  foliage  characteristics 
and  how  these  fit  the  site  for  which  they  are  intended.  One 
choice  is  between  deciduous  and  evergreen,  and  there  are 
excellent  species  in  both  categories.  While  most  would 
choose  to  have  the  garden  be  wintergreen,  several  decidu¬ 
ous  ferns  are  both  popular  and  beautiful.  The  oak  fern, 
Gymnocarpium  dryopteris,  is  an  eight-inch  woodland  nymph 
that  creeps  about  with  refreshing  light  green  triangular 
fronds  in  light  duff.  It  is  particularly  at  home  with  our 
native  deer  fern,  Blechnum  spicant,  and  the  wildflowers  that 
are  native  to  the  western  Cascade  slopes.  The  Japanese 
Painted  Fern,  Athyrium  niponicum  ‘Pictum’  is  a  colorful  gra 
blue,  burgundy  and  green  jewel  that  is  hardy  in  even  the 
coldest  U.S.  areas.  Athyrium  otophorum  is  a  more  recent 
introduction,  and  also  colorful.  Its  lime  green  and  raspberry 
shades  are  more  subtle  than  “Pictum’,  but  equally  unique. 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  deciduous  ferns,  however, 
is  the  maidenhair,  Adiantum  aleuticum  or  Adiantum  pedatum, 
western  or  eastern  respectively.  The  graceful  foliage  sprays 
horizontally  from  black  stems  and  brings  spring  and 
splashing  brooks  to  the  mind’s  eye. 

Turning  to  the  evergreens,  there  are  unlimited  choices 
for  the  gardener’s  palette.  As  with  any  design,  height, 
weight,  shape,  and  texture  will  influence  the  selection.  Like 
flowers  and  shrubs  they  can  be  chosen  as  substance  for  the 
garden’s  background,  grouped  as  a  centerpiece,  presented 
as  a  collection,  used  in  the  foreground,  or  feautured  as 
specimen  plants.  Many  of  the  taller  Dryopteris  species  are 
exceptionally  suitable  for  a  structural  backdrop.  The  four- 
inch  Japanese  D.  Wallichiana  is  an  especially  bold  specimen 
that  is  a  visual  delight.  Its  temperature  tolerance  is  variable, 
however,  so  it  is  wise  to  provide  it  with  a  winter  mulch. 

The  various  Polystichums  make  excellent  group  plantings. 
The  Japanese  species  tend  towards  shiny  foliage  and  me¬ 
dium  heights.  Try  P.  polyblepharum,  P.  rigens,  P.  neolobatum, 
makinoi,  and  P.  tsus-simense  together  for  a  visual  oriental 
feast.  Our  Northwest  natives  are  somewhat  taller,  but 
should  not  be  ignored.  Add  P.  Andersonii,  P.  Braunii,  and  P. 
setigerum  to  the  sword  fern,  P.  munitum,  planting  and  show¬ 
case  the  diversity  of  our  local  fern  flora.  The  British 
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in  the  Garden  Palette 


Polystichum  setiferum  cultivars,  meanwhile,  tend  to  be  low  and 
spreading  and  offer  endless  variations  as  understory  plants. 
Mind  you,  all  of  these  will  do  well  in  the  mixed  border  so 
long  as  they  are  provided  with  good  soil,  drainage,  and 
filtered  shade.  Other  cultivars,  however,  such  as  those  of 
the  Hart’s  Tongue,  Phyllitis  scolopendrium,  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  traditional  ferny  concept  that  they  are  best  re¬ 
served  for  use  as  specimen  plants.  They  will  indeed  attract 
attention.  Meanwhile,  for  the  foreground,  the  creeping 
Blechnum  penna-marina  is  willing  and  adaptable.  It  has  rosy 
new  growth  which  it  will  maintain  given  a  sunny  position, 
otherwise  look  for  leathery  dark  green  fronds. 

Ferns  offer  a  tremendous  variation  in  texture,  shape  and 
form.  Like  the  foliage  on  a  species  rhododendron,  their 

Ieafage  can  be  as  attractive,  interesting,  and  diverse  as  a 
|ower.  We  live  with  foliage  the  year  around,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  using  and  looking  at  that  of  the  fern. 


Fern  Festival  1993 


Thursday,  June  3 
7:30  P.M. 

Lecture* 

Ferns  in  the  Landscape 

Tim  Morehouse 

Friday,  June  4 
10:00  -  Noon 

Garden  Tour 

Highlands  Garden  of  Mrs.  Pendleton  Miller 

Friday  June  4,  1:00  -  5:00  P.M. 

Saturday  June  5,  10:00  A.M.  -  2:00  P.M. 

Plant  Sale* 

*  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  3501  NE  41st  St.  Seattle 


Please  join  us  for  a  special  weekend  of  fern  activities: 


Tim  Morehouse  brings  his  sense  of  humor  and  expertise  with 
ferns  and  related  flora  to  our  podium.  He  is  a  part-time 
instructor  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  a  full-time 
freelance  writer.  His  book  Basic  Projects  and  Plantings  for  the 
Garden  by  Stackpole  Books  will  debut  this  spring  (and  may  be 
available  at  the  Festival).  Evening  tickets  which  also  allow 
plant  sale  purchases  are  $7.00  for  non-members  and  $5.00  for 
members  and  students. 

Friday’s  garden  tour  features  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
plant  collections  in  the  nation.  The  Miller  garden  has  evolved 
with  love  and  knowledge  over  many  years  and  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  specialist  who  will  find  unusual  and  well-tended 
treasures.  Admission  is  by  reservation  only  and  limited  to  fifty 
on  a  first-come  basis.  Reservations  should  be  mailed  to 
Suzanne  Hattery,  25519  140th  Lane  SW,  Vashon  Island,  WA 
98070.  Please  enclose  $7.50  per  person  and  a  SASE  for  your 
confirmation. 

The  Plant  Sale  will  continue  the  twenty-year-old  tradition  of 
offering  proven  garden  native  and  exotic  staples  that  entice 
the  beginner  as  well  as  the  experienced,  unusual  imports,  plus 
exciting  “new  to  us”  introductions.  Experts  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  and  offer  guidance.  See  you  there. 


Sue  Olsen  was  founding  president  of  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation  and 
is  owner  of  Foliage  Gardens  in  Bellevue,  Washington. 


Stop  in  or  call  the  Miller  Library  (543-8616)  for  an  updated  list 
of  the  library’s  holdings  on  ferns. 
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Offbeat  Annuab 

by  Ted  Mars  ton 


Have  you  ever  sat  on  a  garden  tour  bus,  when  drifting  over 
your  shoulder  you  hear:  “I  wouldn’t  dream  of  growing 
annuals  in  my  garden.  They’re  so  common!”? 

While  it  may  be  fashionable  for  garden  snobs  to  lam¬ 
baste  annuals  as  unworthy  garden  inhabitants,  they  could 
just  as  easily  grow  the  uncommon  and  offbeat  in  annuals  and 
preserve  their  self-respect.  Pride  of  one  up-manship  doesn’t 
have  to  reign  only  in  perennials,  shrubs,  or  trees. 

Tired  of  impatiens?  Go  for  double  ones  like  ‘Confection’ 
or  ‘Rosette’.  Or  ones  with  variegated  leaves. 

Overdosed  on  the  glitzy  gold  of  marigolds?  Relatively 
few  people  know  the  joys  of  growing  Tagetes  tenuifolia,  the 
feathery-leafed  marigold  with  a  multitude  of  tiny  single 
flowers  in  varieties  such  as  ‘Lemon  Gem’,  ‘Tangerine  Gem’, 
or  ‘Paprika’,  or  ‘Lulu’. 

Sick  of  multitudes  of  petunias?  Plant  a  single  specimen 
of  a  double  grandiflora  petunia  in  a  pot.  Consider  close-up 
the  beauty  of  the  large  fluffy  flowers  of ‘Purple  Pirouette’, 
whose  intricately-draped  tutus  are  edged  in  white. 


"No.  Venidium  is  not  an  amalgam  of  exotic 
metals  or  a  heavy  metal  rock  band.  It  is  a 
perfectly  wonderful  flower  from  South  Africa. 


Corn  cockle  was  a  common  weed  of  the  English  coun¬ 
tryside,  but  in  the  garden  adds  immense  grace  to  a  flower 
border.  Growing  up  to  six-feet  tall  here,  Agrostemma  githago 
has  a  light  profile  topped  with  floods  of  flowers,  pink- 
fuchsia  on  the  edges,  shading  to  white  in  the  center  with 
delicate  black  lines  radiating  out  through  the  petals.  It 
reseeds  easily,  yet  is  never  invasive,  and  combines  well  with 
plantings  of  all  kinds.  A  good  selection  is  ‘Milas  Cerise’. 

No.  Venidium  is  not  an  amalgam  of  exotic  metals  or  a 
heavy  metal  rock  band.  It’s  a  perfectly  wonderful  annual 
flower  from  South  Africa  with  two-and-one-half  inch  daisy¬ 
like  flowers  with  strongly  contrasting  purple  centers.  It 
makes  a  husky  mounding  plant  and  from  late  June  on  is 
covered  with  flowers.  ‘Zulu  Prince’  has  creamy  white  flowers 
with  darker  centers.  Seed  is  available  from  Thompson  & 
Morgan.  Isobel  Johnson  of  The  Gathering  Garden  in 
Stanwood  recognized  its  beauty  several  years  ago  and  now 
grows  it  for  sale. 

Tired  of  fighting  bindweed,  our  perennial  garden 
problem?  Harness  the  exuberance  of  tamed  morning  glories 
for  covering  the  gazebo  which  needs  the  painting  or  moving 
that  didn’t  quite  get  done  this  season.  These  “good-guy” 
Ipomoeas  come  from  several  species  that  all  grow  quickly 
and  reliably  from  seed.  The  Moonflower  has  large  five  to 
six-inch  flowers,  opens  at  dusk  and  glows  in  the  reflected 
light  from  a  patio  or  deck.  ‘Heavenly  Blue’  has  forget-me- 


Cleome 

not  colored  flowers,  ‘Scarlet  O’Hara’  is  red,  and  so  on  to 
whites,  and  bi-colors. 

Cleome  deserves  a  place  even  in  the  snob’s  garden.  It’s  a 
tall  plant  (to  counteract  the  short  squatty  annuals  so  preva¬ 
lent)  and  cohabits  in  the  mixed  border  or  cottage  garden 
equally  well.  Spider  Flower  bears  indeterminate  racemes, 
continuously  in  bloom  as  the  plants  stretch  and  grow  throu 
the  season,  reaching  perhaps  five-feet  before  frost.  ‘Helen 
Campbell’  is  a  pure  white,  and  there  are  three  ‘Queens’  - 
Rose,  Cherry  and  Pink. 

Christopher  Lloyd,  the  eminent  English  gardener  equally 
distinguished  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  (including  popular 
visits  here),  wouldn’t  be  without  annuals  in  his  garden.  He 
uses  them  to  enhance  effects,  make  seasonal  transitions,  and 
add  spots  of  reliable  color,  even  to  his  famous  and  much- 
photographed  Long  Border  at  Great  Dixter.  He  does  practice 
restraint  in  variety  and  species  selection,  searching  for  the 
uncommonly  beautiful  as  plantspeople  are  wont  to  do. 

There  is  just  as  much  room  for  the  search  for  the  exotic  and 
the  unusual  in  the  annual  realm  (or  for  tender  perennials  used 
like  annuals)  as  there  is  in  the  rest  of  the  garden  world. 

So  you  can  still  be  a  consummate  gardener  and  grow  annuals, 
too. 

But  personally,  I  like  impatiens  as  well,  and  will  continue  to 
grow  them  in  great  quantities  (it’s  like  the  rhododendron  of 
the  annual  world).  And  another  time  I  will  tell  you  about 
more  of  my  favorites  which  you  might  like  to  try. 

Sources: 

The  Gathering  Garden 
32716  68th  Ave  NW 
Stanwood,  WA  98292 


Thompson  &  Morgan,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1308 
Jackson,  NJ  08527 


Ted  Marston,  a  writer  on  gardening  subjects,  has  contributed 
to  a  number  of  publications  including  Sunset  Magazine,  American 
Horticulturist,  and  Family  Circle. 


s 


Photo  by  Ted  Marston 
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4 he  Garden  Playground 

by  Jenks  Farmer 


For  children,  the  garden  is  a  playground. 

It’s  a  place  to  park  a  dump  truck,  right  under  the  Hosta  leaves,  or  lean  a  bicycle 
against  the  Camellia.  It’s  even  a  place  for  fuzzy,  purple  Barney  the  Dinosaur  to 
roam,  and  then  sleep  in  the  wet  grass,  for  three  days  straight. 

Though  the  toys  differ,  the  garden  is  a  place  where  adults  play  too.  No  matter 
what  our  age,  gardens  are  magical  and  inspiring  playgrounds. 

As  a  playground  is  filled  with  trucks,  dolls  and  dinosaurs,  the  garden  can  also  be 
filled  with  miniatures.  A  container  filled  with  miniature  vegetables  is  fun  for 
children  to  plan,  plant,  and  play  with  all  summer  long. 

Children  love  to  imitate  the  behavior  of  adults.  So  the  first  step  is  to  select 
seeds.  Make  a  child-sized  catalogue  by  clipping  photos  of  easy-to-grow  and  easy- 
to-care-for  vegetables  from  other  catalogues  and  pasting  them  into  a  notebook. 
This  is  a  gentle  way  to  limit  plant  selection  and  to  help  insure  success  and  fun  in 
the  garden.  At  the  same  time,  select  soil,  tools,  containers,  and  a  watering 
method. 

Plant  according  to  seed  packet  directions,  but  don’t  worry  about  making  rows 
or  keeping  seed  separated.  Mix  and  match  —  carrots  and  lettuce  grow  well  when 
seeded  together  in  masses.  A  salt  shaker  is  a  good  tool  to  help  insure  that  small 
seeds  are  evenly  spaced.  A  kitchen  spoon  works  well  for  planting  larger  seeds. 
^Even  with  a  salt  shaker,  spoon,  or  other  sophisticated  instruments,  seedlings 
^ill  often  be  too  close  together.  After  thinning,  clean  extra  seedlings  and  make  a 
sprout  salad. 

Containers  can  dry  out  quickly.  Don’t  let  watering  become  too  much  of  a  chore 
or  let  it  damage  young  plants.  Bubble-head  wands  help  protect  young  plants  from 
blasting  streams  of  water.  They  are  also  lots  of  fun  to  use. 

Miniature  Vegetable  Varieties 

Mini-vegetables  that  are  suitable  for  containers  are:  ‘Thumbelina’  and  ‘Planet’ 
Carrots,  ‘Little  Gem’  Lettuce,  Corn  Salad,  ‘Easter  Egg’  Radish,  and  ‘Little  Ball’ 
Beets. 

Add  flowers  and  spices  such  as  Johnny  Jump  Ups,  ‘Spicy  Globe’  Basil,  Chamo¬ 
mile,  and  Dwarf  Marigold  varieties  like  ‘Safari’. 

Some  other  mini-vegetables  are  produced  on  plants  that  require  a  larger 
garden.  Try  ‘Chinook’  Corn,  ‘Little  Leaf’  Cucumber,  or  ‘Sunburst’  Scallop  Squash. 


Seed  Sources 

R.H.  Shumway’s  P.O.  Box  I,  Graniteville,  SC  29829  (803)  663-9771 
Turn-of-the-century  style  line  drawings  are  great  as  coloring  books. 

Shepherd’s  Garden  Seeds  30  Irene  Street,  Torrington,  CT  06790  (203)  482-3638 
Mini-vegetable  seed  and  a  special  collection  for  children. 


Park  Seed  Cokesbury  Road,  Greenwood,  SC  29647  (800)  845-4230 
Color  photos  that  are  great  for  cutting  and  pasting. 


rritorial  Seed  Company  20  Palmer  Ave.  Cottage  Grove,  OR  97424  (503)  942-9547 
Vegetable  seed  and  information  about  varieties  for  the  Northwest. 


Jenks  Farmer,  a  graduate  student  in  Horticulture  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  has  a 
special  interest  in  children’s  programs  and  public  gardens. 


The  Children’**  Niche 


Garden  Notes  introduces  an  occasional 
column  "The  Children's  Niche"  devoted 
to  activities  and  ideas  for  adults  to  share 
with  children,  to  kindle  budding  involve¬ 
ment  with  gardening  and,  more-over,  a 
life-long  sense  of  wonder. 

In  the  words  of  writer  Rachel  Carson, 
“If  a  child  is  to  keep  alive  his  inborn 
sense  of  wonder. ..He  needs  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  at  least  one  adult  who  can 
share  it,  rediscovering  with  him  the  joy, 
excitement  and  mystery  of  the  world  we 
live  in.”  She  continues,  “With  him,  wher¬ 
ever  you  are  and  whatever  your  resources, 
you  can  still  look  up  at  the  sky  -  its 
dawn  and  twilight  beauties,  its  moving 
clouds,  its  stars  by  night. ..and  with  your 
child  you  can  ponder  the  mystery  of  a 
growing  seed,  even  if  it  be  only  one 
planted  in  a  pot  of  earth  in  the  kitchen 
window.”  * 

*  Adapted  from  A  Sense  of  Wonder  by  Rachel 
Carson.  Copyright  ©  1956  by  Rachel  L.  Carson. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  Collins  Publishers. 
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Mark  Your  Calendar 

Upcoming 

Events 


M  A  Y/  J  U  N  E 


May  30,  June  13,  June  27 

2:  00  -  3:00  P.M. 
Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation 

Bonsai  Demonstrations 

Sponsored  by  Pacific  Rim  Collection 

Instructor: 

David  DeGroot,  Curator 

Demonstration  Area 
Free,  registration  not  required 
Information:  924-5206 

June  3,4,5 

NHS  Fern  Festival 

Please  see  inset  on  page  7. 

Through  June  27 

Pacific  Science  Center 

Through  the  Garden 
Gate:  The  World  of 
Beatrix  Potter 

Exhibit  highlighting  Beatrix 
Potter’s  literary  and  scientific 
accomplishments;  botanical 
drawings,  children’s  pro¬ 
grams. 

Information:  443-2001 

June  6 

10:00  -  I  1:00  A.M. 
Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation 

Propagation  of  Ferns 

Instructor:  Guy  Huntley, 
President,  Hardy  Fern 
Foundation 

$4  members,  $5  nonmembers 
Limit:  I  2 

Information:  838-4646 


JULY 


July  10  -  I  I 

I  1:00  A.M.  -  5:00  P.M. 
Garden  Tour 
Bainbridge  Island  Arts  and 
Humanities  Council 
Bainbridge  in  Bloom 
Tour  of  six  spectacular, 
diverse  private  gardens, 
botanical  art  show, 
reception. 

$12  adults;  $5  children  12  and 
under  (advance  purchase) 
Information:  842-9714 

July  14 

I  2:00  noon 

Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation 

Slide  show:  Species  Iris 

Free,  registration  not  required 
Information:  838-4646 


University 

Village 


NE  45th 


U  of  W 
Campus  I 


Husky 

Stadium 


m 

o 

5 

520 

n 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4 1st  St.  Seattle.  WA 

AUGUST 


August  5-6 

Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture 

Flora  of  Alt.  Rainier 
and  Alt.  St.  Helens 
Tour  Guides.  Timothy  Hohn 
and  Linda  Ransley 

Exploration  of  relationship 
between  Mt.  Rainier’s  terrain 
and  plants,  and  recolonization 
of  Mt.  St.  Helens. 

Fee:  $125 

Information:  685-8033 

August  10 

7:30  P.M. 

Coffee  at  7:00 
NHS  Lecture 

New  Plant  Introductions 
from  the  Netherlands 
Gert  Fortgens,  Curator 

Stichting  Arboretum 
Trompenburg,  Rotterdam, 
Netherlands 

$5  members  and  students, 

$7  non-members 
Tickets  at  the  door* 

Information  :  527-1794 

September  17-18 
CUH  Campus 
NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale 
Plants  for  the  Northwest 
Garden 

Wonderful  selection  of  trees, 
shrubs,  bulbs  awaits  you  then. 

*NHS  Hall, 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  N.E.  41st  Street,  Seattle 


New  Grant  Application  Deadlines 


In  order  to  better  meet  the  planning  needs  of  horticultural 
organizations  applying  for  NHS  grants,  new  application 
deadlines  have  been  established:  July  1  and  January  1.  To 
inquire  about  application  procedures,  please  call  the  office 
at  527-1794. 


President’** 

Meddage 


Dear  Garden  Friends, 

This  is  my  last  message  to 
you  as  President.  Please 
indulge  me  and  let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  express 
heartfelt  appreciation  to  all  of 
you  who  have  made  the  last 
two  years  memorable  -  the 
dedicated  NHS  board  and 
executive  committee;  our  able 
staff,  Jan  Palmer  and  Yoosun 
Park;  Clem  Hamilton  and  his 
mighty  band  at  CUH;  Val 
Easton,  Laura  Lipton,  and 
Martha  Ferguson  at  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library; 
the  volunteers  who  contrib¬ 
uted  the  much  needed  support 
for  the  plant  sale,  tours,  and 
newsletter;  the  patrons  who  so 
generously  underwrote  the 
lecture  series;  the  members 
who  attended  NHS  sponsored 
events;  and  Betty  Miller  for 
her  unselfish  gift  of  time  and 
advice.  Thank  you,  thank  you! 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  Richard  Brown  as 
NHS’s  newly  elected  leader. 

He  brings  enthusiasm,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  energy  to  the  task  at 
hand.  I  look  forward  to  Dick’s 
leadership. 

The  Northwest  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  is  a  great  organi¬ 
zation  made  up  of  wonderful 
people.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  I  had  to  serve. 


Cordially, 


Michael  Lynn 
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^ibrary  Resources  by  Valerie  Easton 


Water  Conserving  Gardens  and 
Landscapes 

by  John  M. O’Keefe 
Storey  Communications  Inc. 

Pownal,  VT:  1992 

An  excellent  guide  for  the  home  gar¬ 
dener,  this  title  emphasizes  practical 
information  on  such  water-conserving 
techniques  as  mulching,  plant  nutrition, 
irrigation  and  soil  conditioning.  Particu¬ 
larly  useful  are  a  list  of  drought-tolerant 
plants  to  give  color  and  lushness  to  a 
mixed  border,  and  design  ideas  with  an 
emphasis  on  hardscaping  and  other  lawn 
alternatives. 

The  Anderson  Horticultural 
Library’s  Source  List  of  Plants  and 
Seeds:  A  Completely  Revised  Listing 
of  1990-92  Catalogues 
by  Richard  T.  Isaacson 
Andersen  Horticultural  Library 
Chanhassen,  MN:  1993 
JThe  third  edition  of  this  most  compre- 
Rnsive  of  plant-finding  guides  lists 
sources  for  over  47,000  plants  commer¬ 
cially  available  from  more  than  400 
North  American  nurseries.  More  North¬ 
west  sources  are  listed  than  in  past 
issues  -  forty-one  nurseries  in  Oregon 


and  Washington  are  included.  The  sheer 
number  of  listings  is  amazing;  more  than 
2300  Rhododendron  species  and 
hybrids,  2200  Hemerocallis,  and  more 
iris  than  I’m  willing  to  even  guess.  Use 
this  guide  to  locate  the  nurseries  offer¬ 
ing  the  plants  and  seeds  you’re  looking 
for,  then  go  to  the  Miller  Library’s  700- 
plus  catalog  collection  for  ordering 
information. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Ornamental 
Grasses 

by  John  Greenlee 
Rodale  Press, 

Emmaus,  PA:  1992 

The  famous  German  horticulturist  Karl 
Foerster  said  “Grass  is  the  hair  of  the 
earth”,  and  added  “how  terrible  a  garden 
without  grasses”.  This  new  reference 
work  should  further  the  use  of  grasses  in 
our  gardens,  giving  a  comprehensive 
view  of  ornamental  grasses  currently 
available  to  the  gardeners.  Clear  and 
numerous  photographs,  descriptions, 
cultural  information,  and  ideas  for 
landscape  uses  make  this  the  most 
thorough  and  useful  work  on  ornamental 
grasses  in  the  library. 


Board  Nominations 

The  Nominating  Committee  Report  was 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  on  May 
17th  by  Chairperson  Mrs.  David  Smith 
(Grace).  Serving  with  her  were  Mrs. 
Richard  Lankford  (Joan),  Ann  Lovejoy,  Mr. 
Ted  Marston,  Jan  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Ned 
Wells. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  as  follows: 
President  -  Mr.  Richard  Brown;  Vice 
Presidents  -  Mr.  Doug  Bayley,  Mrs.  Judy 
Williams,  Iris  Wagner;  RecordingSecretary  - 
Mrs.  Alex  Poison  (Dinny);  Corresponding 
Secretary  -  Mrs.  Leo  Cunningham 
(Vernette);  Treasurer  -  Mr.  Michael  Coie; 

Past  President  -  Mrs.  Gene  Lynn  (Michael); 
Advisor  -  Mrs.  Pendleton  Miller  (Betty); 
Members -at -Large  -  Mrs.  Phil  Duryee 
(Sylvia),  Mrs.  John  Moore  (Emily),  Mrs. 
David  Smith  (Grace).  Honorary  Members  - 
Ann  Lovejoy,  Mr.  Dan  Hinkley. 

The  members  elected  for  the  1993-94 
Board  term  are:  Peggy  Campbell,  Mrs. 

Hugh  Clark  (Sue),  Suzanne  Hattery. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Dan  Boroff  was  elected  to 
fill  a  one-year  unexpired  term;  Mr.  Ted 
Marston,  Mrs.  Richard  Lankford,  and  Mrs. 
William  Gorman  were  each  elected  to  fill 
an  unexpired  three-year  term. 


Sometimes  Words  Aren’t  Quite  Enough 

Michael  Lynn  is  retiring  as  President  of  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society. 
During  her  two  years  in  this  position  she  energized  our  organization,  both 
expanding  its  role  and  maintaining  the  great  strengths  built  over  the  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence.  She  mobilized  the  interests,  strengths 
and  abilities  of  the  board  and  membership  of  NHS,  carefully  retaining  the 
best  of  the  past  while  inspiring  a  vision  for  the  future. 

A  major  example  is  the  group’s  strengthened  commitment  to  support  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  Further,  the 
Lecture  and  Tour  Series  has  been  greatly  expanded.  Grant  and  scholarship 
policies  have  been  established  for  better  administration  of  the  substantial,  and 
growing,  horticultural  support  funded  by  NHS.  The  newsletter,  Garden  Notes, 
has  been  substantially  enhanced  in  size  and  content.  Membership  information 
is  now  computerized  and  administered  in-house.  Our  Plant  Sale  continues  to 
grow  in  scope,  and  a  special  gala  was  held  last  fall  to  recognize  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  NHS.  Educational  outreach  was  expanded  through  NHS 
support  of  the  Beatrix  Potter  Exhibit  at  the  Pacific  Science  Center. 

During  her  tenure,  Michael  Lynn  has  managed  to  offer  unflagging  high 
spirits  and  energy,  even  as  she  continues  to  be  a  transcontinental  commuter. 
The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  gratefully  thanks  Michael  for  her 
leadership. 


Appreciation  for  Service 

Retiring  from  the  Board  are: 

Mrs.  Donald  Abel  (Jane),  Mrs.  Chris 
Anderson  (Dorothy),  Mr.  Dan  Hinkley, 
Mrs.  Leo  Scherrer  (Marilyn),  Mrs.  Michael 
Stansbury  (Mary  Jo),  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Youell  (Glen). 

These  members  have  contributed 
countless  hours  of  dedicated  service  on 
behalf  of  the  goals  and  programs  of 
NHS.  Very  special  thanks  is  extended 
to  them  for  their  tremendous  support. 
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by  Ted  Marston 


Seasoning*) 


•  Until  the  region  develops  additional  water  supplies,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  we  will  be  faced  with  summertime  shortages, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  winter  and  snow  pack  we  have  in  the 
mountains.  Hopefully  Seattle  water  administrators,  who 
control  most  city  and  suburban  water  supplies,  will  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  gardeners  and  control  water  usage 
with  a  surcharge  schedule  which  provides  a  choice,  rather  than 
the  blanket  restrictions  of  last  year  which  played  hob  with 
gardeners  and  were  disastrous  for  nurseries  and  garden  centers. 

•  We  live,  though,  in  a  modified  Mediterranean  climate, 
which  means  wet  winter  and  summer  drought.  Our  native 
plants  have  developed  a  strategy  for  survival,  indeed  luxuri¬ 
ance,  under  these  conditions.  Many  of  them  selected  and 
propagated  for  their  enhanced  ornamental  qualities  are  stun¬ 
ning  in  the  garden.  Oregon  grape,  or  Mahonia  aquifolium,  is  just 
one  example.  Many  other  plants  from  similar  climates  perform 
equally  well  in  our  gardens.  The  annuals  Portulaca  grandiflora, 
Moss  Rose,  and  Gazania  hybrida  perform  nobly  without  supple¬ 
mental  water.  There  are  a  wide  number  of  plants  from  all 
categories  of  garden-making  -  trees,  shrubs,  perennials, 
annuals,  vines,  and  bulbs  that  manage  well  through  dry 
summers.  Slowly  we  can  remake  our  gardens  to  be  more 
environmentally  friendly  as  well  as  politically  correct.  Over 
the  long  term  it  will  mean  less  reliance  on  large  expanses  of 
lawns,  which  won’t  make  the  turfgrass  people  happy,  but  will 
not  bother  true  gardeners  a  bit. 

•  Here  are  some  ways  to  use  less  water  and  keep  the 
garden  looking  good  this  summer: 


— Mulch  around  plants  to  reduce  evaporation  from  the  soil.  ^ 
Water  early  in  the  morning  when  the  evaporation  rate  is  low.  IfS 
you  must  water,  do  it  deeply  so  plant  roots  won’t  seek  the 
surface,  but  avoid  runoff. 

—Use  drip  irrigation  or  soaker  hoses  which  use  less  water 
than  overhead  irrigation  and  directly  reach  the  root  zone  of  your 
favorite  plants.  • 

— Mix  water'-storing  polymers  into  the  soil.  They  release 
water  slowly  to  plant  roots.  This  can  be  especially  valuable  for 
container  plantings. 

— Established  lawns  will  not  be  harmed  by  summer  water 
deprivation.  Tough  grasses  go  dormant  during  dry  weather  and 
will  green  up  again  when  rainfall  returns.  (When  watering 
restrictions  are  not  in  place,  lawns  can  use  one  to  one-and-a-half 
inches  of  water  per  week,  applied  once  per  week.) 

•  A  spot  of  water  in  the  garden  is  a  tranquil  way  to  beat  the 
heat.  It  can  be  as  small  as  a  container  for  the  deck  or  patio 
enhanced  by  a  miniature  water  lily  gracefully  blooming  for  close- 
up  viewing.  Phil  Pearson  of  Grand  Ridge  Nursery  in  Issaquah 
throws  elegant  pots  just  the  right  size  for  this  idea. 

•  The  flavor  of  many  herbs  is  intensified  when  they’re  grown 
in  hot,  dry  conditions.  Used  fresh,  they  provide  more  kick.  Or  if 
you’re  planning  to  dry  them  for  later  use,  harvest  after  a  period 
of  hot  weather. 

•  A  final  bright  note:  hot,  dry  weather  is  tough  on  slugs. 


Source: 

Grand  Ridge  Nursery 

27801  S.E.  Highpoint  Way 

Issaquah,  WA  92027  (206)  392-1896 
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